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various countries as an aid to the foreign trade of the United States 
These books are the result of personal investigation by trained observers. 

The handbook on Colombia is an admirable work, and fills a real 
need, for it gives in fairly brief compass, that economic information 
that is desired by importers and exporters, engineers, capitalists, and 
even teachers and students. To the last-named classes, indeed, it 
will be found indispensable. 

Mr. Bell, in his introduction treats of various incidental matters, 
including the following: general economic position of Colombia, past 
and present; European versus American trade with Colombia; lan- 
guage; currency, weights and measures; postage; and telegraphs, cables, 
and wireless service. In succeeding sections, he discusses Geography, 
topography, and climate; population and living conditions; govern- 
ment, education, and national finance; general conditions affecting 
national industries; forest products; mining; petroleum; cattle rais- 
ing; agriculture; domestic manufacturing; economic characteristics of 
nine commercial districts; transportation; foreign trade; customs tariff 
and import duties; trade-marke and patents; banks and banking; 
practice of handling bills of exchange with Colombia; insurance; com- 
mercial practices and requirements; aliens — naturalization, immigra- 
tion; and markets for specific classes of merchandise. In an appendix 
sections are given on shipping, packing, commercial travelers, and 
list of works published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce on Colombia. The map is reproduced by permission of Rand 
McNally. 

Mr. Bell probably knows Colombia as intimately as any other citizen 
of the United States, and more intimately than most foreigners who 
have traveled in that country. Throughout his work, he has used 
discrimination as to what to include. The result has been a treatise 
that is alive and of use. 

James Alexander Robertson. 

Bolivia. A Commercial and Industrial Handbook. By William Lyte 
Schurz, Trade Commissioner. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Special Agents Series, 
No. 280. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1921. Pp. 
260. Illustrations. Map of Bolivia. Cloth. 65 cents.) 

Dr. Schurz, whose handbook on Paraguay was noticed recently in this 
Review, has compiled in the present work the best treatise on Bolivia 
yet written by a citizen of the United States. This is an authorita- 
tive work in which information never before collected in one single 
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volume, and much of which is absolutely new, is offered to those in- 
terested in the economic condition and development of Bolivia. Like 
the preceding work, the volume is the result of personal investigation. 

In his introduction, the author covers briefly the subjects of geog- 
raphy; topography; climate; health conditions; population and living 
conditions; government, education, and intellectual life; and religion. 
In continuation, other topics treated are as follows; cities and towns; 
transportation and communications (external trade routes, railways, 
roads, lake and river navigation, and telegraphs); mining; petroleum; 
stockraising; agriculture; forest industries; manufactures; labor condi- 
tions; colonization, immigration, and land, trade; investments; bank- 
ing and money; and public finance. The work is concluded by an 
appendix in which are discussed "Routes from United States to Bolivia", 
and "Accommodations for travelers in principal cities". There are 
twenty-three illustrations. The map, as in the preceding volume, is 
reproduced by permission of Rand McNally. 

Although the volume has been compiled as an aid to foreign commerce, 
it will be found of use to many classes, including those engaged in the 
teaching profession. As is well known its author has had the advantage 
of a thorough training in historical investigation and has had actual 
academic experience as well, so that he has been able to plan his 
work with an understanding of values. The limitations imposed by 
the prime nature and purpose of the handbook has compelled a brevity 
of treatment in many instances which the teacher or student who makes 
use of it, will regret but excuse. The absence of an index is compen- 
sated for partly by an analytical table of contents. It would have been 
of service had the author appended a list of the best economic authorities 
of Bolivia. Dr. Schurz it should be noted, has been promoted to the 
position of Commercial Attache and is stationed in Rio de Janeiro. 

James Alexandeb Robertson. 

Africa and the discovery of America. Vol. 1. By Leo Wiener, Profes- 
sor of Slavic Languages and Literatures at Harvard University. 
(Philadelphia: Innes & Sons, 1920. Pp. xix, (1), 290.) 

The first thing that strikes the reader of this volume is its wonderful 
display of linguistic learning. The second is the daring with which the 
author invades the field of archaeologists and historians. Will the former 
relish being told that one of the conclusions of the eminent author is 
that "American archaeology was to a great extent built on sand"? 
And will the second receive with avidity the dogmatic manner with 
which the author settles historical points? It is believed not. The book 



